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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1907 In the death of James R. Willett, on May 

Obituary, 10, there passed away an architect who was a 
Robert D. Andrews , . Boston — credit to his profession. He served in the 
Glenn Brown Washington binneis civil war on the staff of Maj.-Gen. George 
T.M. Clark. . . . Boston H. Thomas, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. ‘The 
Ralph A. Cram . . . . Boston blockhouses between Nashville and Atlanta were built un- 
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Olmsted Bros. Brookline, Mass. the firm of Willett & Pashley. He retired several years 
J. Pickering Putnam Boston ago with a competency to enjoy his scientific books, for 
Wallace C. Sabine Cambridge, Mass. which he had a passion. In personality he was of com- 
Maurice M. Sloan Philadelphia manding, soldierly bearing, courteous to all, and serupu- 
Wn. G. Snow Boston lously upright in his dealings. He was a life-long student, 
J. Knox Taylor Washington and a friend and helper of the young architect who sought 
Edw. L. Tilton New York to improve his knowledge of architecture. He was an au- 
F. D. Warren . Boston 
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thority on safe construction and on heating and ventilating. 
Every commission entrusted to him was conscientiously 
executed in every detail. All his calculations favored the 
side of safety. In the leisure of his later years he was a 
valued contributor to the columns of this journal; his fa- 
vorite theme was advice to the young architect to master 
the principles of good construction and not be content with 
picture-making alone. 
architect—a cultured gentleman, thoroughly competent in 
his art. 


He closely approached the ideal 





The attendance at the meeting in Wash- 


Convention, ‘ ae 

Architecturat ington was limited nearly to the delegates 
League of appointed by the associated clubs. This was 
America. ‘lue doubtless to the fact that the date of the 


convention was in the active building season. Though the 
attendance was comparatively small, the delegates present 
were among the strongest men in their respective clubs. 
This was fortunate, as questions of the utmost importance 
to the welfare of the League required action. This was the 
ninth annual convention, and it was thought that the time 
had come for the League to assume a more permanent 
character. Towards this end, the advisability of acquiring 
headquarters and employing a salaried secretary was con- 
sidered. Plans for attaining these objects were discussed 
and will be matured during the ensuing year. The pres- 
ent membership in the League is limited to the members of 
the associated clubs. It was decided to provide for the 
additional membership of individuals, not members of the 
clubs. This will extend the benefits of membership in the 
League, such as the privilege of competing for League 
scholarships, and will be, as well, an important aid to the 
League treasury. The work of no committee of the League 
attracts the interest that attaches to that of the Committee 
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cn Education, Prof. Newton A. Wells, chairman. Last 
year, it will be recalled, the report of this committee was 
based upon statistics gathered from the schools and from 
prominent practitioners; the conclusions drawn were not 
accepted by some of the parties concerned. This year the 
committee make comparisons of the population, wealth and 
education of the people of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many with these factors in the United States. The per 
capita of wealth and education is found to favor the United 
States in a good degree. As these conditions are conducive 
to quantity and quality in building, it is concluded that the 
United States should lead the world in architecture. That 


it does not lead is explained by the fact that these condi- 
tions have not existed long enough for the attainment of 
complete results. The committee recommended an ad- 
vanced stand by the League on the question of desirable 
professional education, based on the requirements of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University. After 
prolonged discussion the League supported the views of 
the committee. Work of unusual importance devolves 
upon the new executive board, which by the rules of the 
League will be composed of architects resident within a 
radius of 300 miles of Toronto, the home of the newly- 
elected president, J. P. Hynes. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK 


BY F. D. WARREN, ARCHITECT, (Continued) 


ROM the foregoing, it may be seen that in 
applying these constructions to practice, the 
only duty devolving upon the designer is to 
avoid the restrictions and limitations of 
their uses on the one hand and to copy or 
follow conservative standards on the other. 

To show that such methods cannot be applied to the 
design of reinforced concrete, will have accomplished the 
main purpose of this article. In the first place, when 
properly designed, no such limitations as those mentioned 
can be imposed upon the construction. In the second 
place, there is no excuse for improper joining between 
parts. On the other hand, because in this latter construc- 
tion a combination of materials is dealt with instead of 
a single one, greater exactions rest upon the designer in 
selecting the materials, in the proper proportioning of 
them and still more in the distribution of the steel mem- 
bers through the matrix. 

By separating the steel from the concrete, indi- 
vidual weaknesses appear such as small tensile and shear- 
ing resistances, as well as reduced moments of resistance 
in the steel itself. Only by the scientific combination of 
the two can such weaknesses be eliminated. At the pres- 
ent time the designer is hampered not only because of the 
general disagreement among authorities as to the proper 
proportions of materials to use for different purposes, 
and the most scientific distribution of the steel through 
the concrete to overcome weaknesses in the latter, but 
also because of conflicting ideas as to the percentage of 
steel required and its transfigurement. Instead of dealing 
with a construction, the design of which is standardized 
in many if not all respects, the designer must choose be- 
tween scores of proposed methods embracing all manner 
of unit systems as well as separate; some that promote 
mechanical union between rods lengthwise, others that do 
not stipulate this requirement; some that have the dif- 
ferent steel members bent into all possible shapes, others 
that advocate plain, straight bars laid horizontally and 
vertically. All have their adherents and each is supposed 
to present some advantage not possible to attain in any 
other system. 





COMPLEX DISTRIBUTION OF STRESSES. 


Not only is the problem of designing increased by 
such widespread disagreement among authorities but also 
by the complex distribtuion of the stresses throughout the 





mess. Unlike wooden or steel beams, in which the units 
of tension and compression are approximately equal in a 
béam caused to bend by loading, concrete is very weak in 
tensile resisting qualities and quite strong in compression. 
To balance up the difference, steel members have to be 
placed in the tension side, the amount and distribution 
of which is a much disputed question at the present time. 
Again, in the former constructions we have only to deal 
with the simple stresses such as occur in beams supported 
at both ends, except in particular cases; in the latter, 
when a section of floor beams and slabs is placed simul- 
taneously, complex stresses due to the effect of continuity 
of parts, results. In such cases tension is caused not only 
in the under side of beams and slabs, but in the upper 
side of certain parts as well. While many designers do 
not recognize this state of affairs, it seems but proper, from 
a theoretical standpoint at least, to provide for it rather 
than to allow the members to become cracked. 


SHEARING.—Unlike wood, in which shearing stresses 
need seldom be considered, and steel, in which such 
stresses are readily cared for, conerete in itself is quite 
weak in this respect and, unless reinforced properly, is 
subject to failure from this cause, although it be strong 
enough in tension and compression to resist the loading. 


CrusHinG.—While the safe crushing value of a given 
reinforced concrete beam or slab is usually taken as the 
unit of strength, and all other parts reinforced suitably 
to realize this value, the construction has the advantage 
over others in that the limit of crushing resistance may be 
raised by adding reinforcement to such parts. By so doing 
and at the same time increasing the amount of reinforce- 
ment in other parts to balance up, the strength of a given 
section may be materially raised. 


TEMPERATURE.—The effect of changes of temperature 
upon reinforced concrete is similar to that on other ma- 
terials, namely: expansion and contraction of the mass. 
While with steel, the safe working stresses in both tension 
and compression are so high that the effect of tempera- 
ture cannot increase them beyond safe limits, with con- 
crete the effect can readily exceed the safe tensile stress 
unless the section be carefully reinforced to so increase 
the tensile resistance that the concrete in itself will not 
be over stressed. A careful designer has to bear this in 
mind, along with the other precautions, and hence his 
obligations are increased. (To be continued.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 


ENGINEERING 


BY MAURICE M. SLOAN, ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, (Continued) 


HE history of any building operation of im- 
portance is usually a repetition of the fact 
that one-half of the difficulties and troubles 
encountered occur before the building 
reaches the ground level. This is espe- 

cially true of large and heavy buildings constructed upon 

soils of a more or less unstable character. In no portion of 

a building can money be so well invested, or so extrava- 

gantly expended, as in the construction of the foundations, 

and while many a fine building has been ruined owing to 

a determination to save money in the construction of the 

sub-structure, there are, nevertheless, many thousands of 

dollars paying no interest on the investment, irretrievably 
sunk in the ground, for foundation materials performing 
no useful work in carrying the superstructure which rests 
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upon them. 

It is too often the practice in the rush and general 
commercialism of modern building construction, to take a 
great deal for granted with regard to the capabilities and 
limitations of the foundation soils upon which the structure 
is to be erected, and it is probably not an exaggerated state- 
ment to say that at least a considerable minority of the 
buildings at present constructed have improperly designed 
foundations, and that many of the buildings erected show 
radical weakness in the superstructure before the building 
is entirely completed. 

Failures in foundation construction, causing badly 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


MODEL GROUNDS FOR 


Sexee3 N important phase of the growing interest 
] ) in the improvement of out-of-door surround- 
ings, and one that tends greatly toward 
strengthening in the public mind the appre- 
ciation of civic betterment is the desire by 
school boards to provide ample grounds 
about their buildings, not alone for ornament, but for ath- 
letic fields, plant study, ete. With such surroundings and 
the lessons instilled in connection with them, pupils be- 
come a promising part of the movement for municipal 
improvement. The subject of school grounds was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the INLAND Arcutrect by the 
receipt recently of the foliowing questions: 

“Have you any information concerning the most ad- 
vanced modern ideas relative to the ideal surroundings of 
high school buildings, first, as to provisions for out-of-door 
athletic exercises, and second, as to provisions upon the 
grounds or campus of said school buildings for nature 
studies? Do you know of any practices, rules, or laws, in 
foreign countries, Germany or elsewhere, where the 
grounds about the buildings of this character are propor- 
tioned in any degree to the number of scholars attending 
the institution and receiving instruction therein? We 
would say in explanation that we have in mind a town 
where a new high school is required, and the parties inter- 
ested desire not only a model building and equipment, but 





also model provision for out-door as well as in-door ath- 


settled and cracked buildings, are.not due to lack of 
knowledge on the part of the designer, but are due to 
either carelessness, in his failure to investigate the condi- 
tions of the soil on the site, or to lack of application by 
him of the primary principles of good foundation structure 
usually well known to him. As it is undoubtedly a fact 
that many failures of the superstructure have been caused 
by weakness in the foundation, it is therefore consistent 
with conservative design to make the most thorough investi- 
gation regarding the nature of the foundation soil. Where 
the ground is not virgin earth, data regarding its previous 
topography should be obtained from old or present maps, 
and an effort made to ascertain whether ponds, streams, or 
springs previously existed, and the nature of the fill de- 
termined. If the result of such investigations are satis- 
factory, and conclusive proof of its correctness can be 
obtained, it will frequently save the expense and delay 
attendant upon the making of borings. Where, however, 
such data are not available an adequate number of borings 
should be made over the entire site, and these should be 
carried to a depth necessary to ascertain the stability of 
the sub-strata. It is inadvisable, in making such borings, 
to use any method of boring by a water jet process when it 
is also the purpose to ascertain the level of permanent 
water, and it is only by using dry methods of boring that 
the level at which water is found can be accurately deter- 
mined. (To be continued.) 


letic exercises, and an ideai environment for the pursuit of 
such nature studies as are desirable in high school and pre- 
paratory work.” 

That our readers might have the benefit of such infor- 
mation as was available on the subject, an expression of 
views was invited from a number of architects who were 
especially associated with school buildings. Architect R. 


_Clipston Sturgis, chairman of the board of schoolhouse 


commissioners of Boston, writes: 

“T believe one of the chief difficulties of educational 
matters in this country is that there is not sufficient cen- 
tralization of authority or, if this is impossible, at least 
of information. There ought to be a central bureau from 
which such information as you ask can be readily obtained. 
As it is, I can only answer from experience gained in four 
years’ service on the board of schoolhouse commissioners of 
one city. We do not in our high schools make regular pro- 
vision for athletic exercises in connection with the build- 
ings beyond gymnasia and drill halls. We do not as a 
rule provide even the play yard space that is provided with 
the elementary schools, but with practically all our high 
schools they have opportunities for athletic exercises in 
some of the public or semi-public grounds, and these athletic 
exercises are encouraged and to a certain extent super- 
vised by the authorities. A bill is now before the Legis- 
lature asking for an act putting all public playgrounds 
under the supervision of the school committee. In other 
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countries, especially in England with which I am best 
acquainted, athletic exercises are not only encouraged, but 
are looked upon as essential and treated as a part of the 
school curriculum. ‘The schools corresponding to our high 
schools are called secondary schools, and in every report on 
this subject the necessity for athletic exercises, and espe- 
cially for organized games that involve concerted action, is 
strongly encouraged. Nature study is also encouraged, 
especially in connection with classroom work such, for 
example, as geography and history. I believe that both 
these matters have been studied more carefully and carried 
out further by the educational authorities in England and 
in Germany than they have been in this country, and that 
it is high time we woke up to the importance of them.” 

The reply of Architect C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent 
of school buildings for New York City, is accompanied by 
interesting plans which are reproduced in this number. 
Mr. Snyder in writing states: 

“I have yours of the 23d ultimo enclosing a list of 
questions regarding ideal surroundings of high school 
buildings, laws relating to playgrounds, ete. I will en- 
deavor to answer as clearly as possible. 

“Ist. There is no question but that ideal surroundings 
of high school buildings should include a plot of ground 
of sufficient size to permit not only proper lawns and 
planting, but also an athletic field. I send you herewith 
a sketch of plot plan which is the only case where we have 
had an oportunity to carry out this idea. Further, there 
is no question but that the grounds should be utilized for 
nature study, and an ideal arrangement should provide for 
a herbarium or greenhouse on a small scale. 

“2d As to practices, rules or alws of foreign countries, 
Jermany or elsewhere, where grounds about the buildings 
are proportioned in any degree to the number of scholars, 
permit me to say that I have not observed any clear law 
upon the subject other than that of England, which re- 
quires a minimum of unbuilt or open space of 30 sq. ft. 
per pupil, but I have understood from some of our recent 
English visitors that these requirements have been modified 
in certain cases where there have been unexpected changes 
in population, ete. The only literature upon this sub- 
ject as far as I am aware, consists of the School Laws of 
England and individual advocacy of large school play- 
grounds in various works on school buildings. 

“In 1895 this subject was brought forward in con- 
nection: with the schools of New York City, resulting in 
the passage of a law known as Chapter 338 of the Laws of 
1895, An Act to provide open air playgrounds in connec- 
tion with schoolhouses in the city of New York. Section 1. 
‘Hereafter no schoolhouse shall be constructed in the 
city of New York without an open air playground attached 
to or used in connection with same.’ I pointed out at 
that time that this was defective in that it did not provide 
for a ratio as to size of plot to the accommodations afforded 
by the building, but it was admitted that to insert any 
such provision would render it impossible to obtain the 
passage of the law. I have taken up the matter personally 
from time to time and in my annual report to the board 
of education for 1902, there are certain recommendations 
upon the subject as applicable to this city, which, however, 
I am sorry to say have never been wholly adopted. In this 
report in referring to open air playgrounds, a slight liberty 
was taken in the opening paragraph, by stating that open 
air playgrounds were to be proportioned to the size of the 
school. 





“T do not know whether the subject will be of any 
interest to you, but ideal playgrounds are of vitai im- 
portance in other cases than those of high schools, as for 
instance, a parental school such as illustrated in the 
photographs which are sent herewith. ['These are repro- 
duced in the illustration pages of this number.—Id. | 
In this case the cottages are semi-detached with a fire wall 
through the center of each, accommodating thirty boys in 
either half, in charge of a master, a matron, ete. 

“You will note from the illustration that a large cam- 
pus has been laid out for athletic sports and in addition 
smaller playgrounds have been afforded in the rear of each 
cottage.” 

The State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., fur- 
nishes the following list of publications that will enable 
those interested to pursue the subject further. 
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SKETCH OF PLOT PLAN. 
C. B. J. SNYDER, ARCHITECT. 


REFERENCES ON SCHOOL GARDENS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

Hemenway, H. D. “How to Make School Gardens.” 
107 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. New York, 
1903. Contains good bibliography p. 99-107. 

American Civic Association, Department of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens. Prospectus of the department. Leaflet 
No. 1. Contains short bibliography. 

Baldwin, W. A. “School Gardens.” Leaflet No. 2. 
Contains bibliography. 

American Civic Association, Department of Recrea- 
tion. Lee, Joseph. “Playgrounds.” Leaflet No. 7. Con- 
tains good bibliography. 

Lee, Joseph. “Play and Playgrounds.” Leaflet No. 
11. 
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American Civic Association, Social Settlement De- 
partment. “Recreation Centers in Chicago Parks.” De- 
partment pamphlet No. 6. Shows plans of playgrounds. 

Nebraska—Department of Public Instruction. Pam- 
phlet on tree planting and school gardening, 1905. 

New Jersey—State Board of Education. Annual Re- 
port, 1904. Contains chapter on school yards and school 


gardens. 


Philadelphia School Gardens. Report 1904 and 1905. 


Published by board of education. , 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office of experi- 
ment station, Bulletin 160. Report on School Gardens. 


Vermont—Department of Education. School Gar- 

dens (circular of information No. 13). 
FOREIGN. ? 

Lukens, Herman T. “A School Garden in Thurin- 
gia.” Educational reviews 17 :237-41 (March, 1899). 

School Gardens in Europe. U. 8S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Report 1897, 1898 :224-30; Report 1898, °99 :1067- 
1084. 

U. S.—Special consular reports, 1900: 159-224. 

Note.—American civie association leaflets cap prob- 
ably be obtained free by addressing the association at North 
American building, Philadelphia. 





CONVENTION—Architectural League of America. 


SiN Washington, D. C., April 22, 23 and 24, 
1907, was he!d the ninth annual convention 





of the Architectural League of America. The 
sumptuous red room of the New Willard was 
placed at the disposal of the League for its 
meetings, lecture, banquet, ete. The convention organized 
with Adin B. Lacey as speaker and 8. C. Gladwin, secre- 
tary. The list of delegates to the convention is representa- 
tive of all sections of the United States. 
LIST OF DELEGATES. 

Sr. Lovis.—The Architectural League of America, was rep- 
resented by President Ernest J. Russell and Jesse N. Watson. 

PHILADELPHIA.—T Square Club, Adin B. Lacey. 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland Architectural Club, S. C. Gladwin, 
J. F. Steffens, M. A. Vinson. 

Toronto, CAN.—Toronto Architectural Club, J. P. Hynes. 

PitrspurG.—Pittsburg Architectural Club, H. M. Kropff, 
Stanley L. Rosch, C. E. Ingham. 

Cuicaco.—Chicago Architectural Club, Alfred S. Alschuler, 
N. Max Dunning, L. Burghoffer. 

Detroit.—Detroit Architectural Club, Hans Gehrke. 

Urpana, Int.—Architects’ Club, Newton A. Weils, W. Grier- 
son, 

New York City.—National Sculpture Society, Albert Jae- 
gens. 

SAN Francisco, Cat.—San Francisco Architectural Club, 
August Headman. 

W asuincTon, D. C—George Washington Architectural Club, 
D. H. Smith. 

Wasuincton, D. C—Washington Architectural Club, Percy 
Ash, Walter G, Peter, L. Morris Leisenring. 

The sole representative of the architectural press pres- 
ent was L. Muller, Editor, Tue INLAND ARCHITECT. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

On behalf of the Washington Architectural Club, its 
president, W. D. Windom, gracefully and cordially wel- 
comed the League. Mr. Windom introduced Commis- 
sioner Macfarland, representative of the District govern- 
ment. Mr. Macfarland is very appreciative of the influ- 
ence and efforts of the architectural association in the 
beautification of the National Capital, a subject in which 
he has the deepest interest. In his eloquent way, he said: 

It was a particular pleasure to meet again J. P. 
Hynes, the Canadian delegate, whom he had the pleasure 
of knowing in Toronto, and he felt that he would carry 
back to Canada the friendly greeting of the American 
people and be able to report favorably on the progress of 
architectural work as he had viewed it in America. 

“A special welcome awaits the architects, the minis- 
ters of beauty in this city of beauty,” Mr. Maefarland, 


continuing, said. “You who represent that high art which 
is constantly adding to the beauty of the national capital, 
you who can appreciate its achievements and its possi- 
bilities, in its progress to the absolute city beautiful, which 
is the ideal of us all, you will feel at home here without 
any welcome. All intelligent Americans ought to feel at 
home here, where we welcome them only because it is a 
pleasure to do so, but have no keys to present because our 
gates are open wide to all who come. You will rejoice to 
see George Washington’s plans—plans which no one but 
such a seer and statesman could have devised for a repub- 
lic which most other men thought experimental and tem- 
porary—are being carried out. You will rejoice that the 
so-called park commission, the outgrowth of the National 
Capital Centennial of 1900, did not try to improve upon 
George Washington’s plans, but only extended and applied 
their principles throughout the District of Columbia. 

“This is why, without having been adopted by Con- 
gress, those recommendations of the park commission have 
authority, and why what has been done since 1902 has been 
practically in accord with them. Fifty million dollars is 
the estimated cost of the public and semi-public buildings 
building here, which you will see tomorrow in your tour 
of Washington. And park projects, important though less 
costly, are in progress or under consideration. he trans- 
formation of this city since 1878, when the present form 
of government began its work, has been unequaled. But 
we want far more beauty, material and spiritual, and we 
look to you and those whom you represent to exert your 
great and intelligent influence to make this the finest 
capital in the world.” 

Following Mr, Macfarland’s address, the convention 
took up the order of business. The report of the executive 
board constituted the president’s address, and was presented 
by President Ernest J. Russell. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
The President and the St. Louis Architectural Club, in ac- 


cordance with the Constitution, decided upon the following Ex- 
ecutive Board to serve for the year. 

Vice-President—Prof. Frederick M. Mann. 

Corresponding Secretary—William B. Ittner. 

Recording Secretary—Ernest Helfensteller, Jr. 

Treasurer—John C. Stephens. 

Jesse N. Watson. 

Samuel C. Sherer. 


Among the first things taken up by the new Board was the 
printing of the Constitution and By-Laws, which included the 
Code governing competitions. This was gotten out in an at- 
tractive form and copies were sent to the different Clubs, 
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A resume of the proceedings of the New York convention 
was also printed and distributed in like manner, and in this con- 
nection we would say that it is the opinion of the Executive 
3oard that it is unnecessary to have the proceedings printed in 
this form, first on the score of expense, and, second, because 
the proceedings are as a rule given wide publicity in the Archi- 
tectural Journals, and if the individual clubs prefer a complete 
copy it is a very easy matter to have them manifolded. 

Foreign Traveling Scholarship. 

Mr. Dunning’s report will give you much of the detailed in- 
formation concerning this scholarship, and your Board wishes 
to call attention to the fact that it is the only one which is open 
to the entire continent, and this, together with the benefits to be 
derived from winning it, seems to point to the desirability of con- 
tinuing this work. While the one just held had only nine com- 
petitors in the final examination, the work was of a high order, 
the man winning it having received the unanimous vote of the 
judges. Mr. Price is at present in Florence, after having spent 
about six months in Paris, and his work will be exhibited at the 
next convention. 


Harvard Fellowships. 

The two special fellowships were won by Detroit men, and 
we are sorry to say that at the last moment one of them de- 
cided not to attend on account of business reasons. The regular 
fellowship has never been filled, but we think the outlook for 
filling the three in the future is of the brightest. In connection 
with these fellowships we wish to call attention to the remarks 
of Prof. H. Langford Warren, who suggests that the committee 
having this matter in charge should be a permanent one in order 
that the work may be continuous from year to year. At the 
present time one committee takes up the matter, not where the 
old committee left off, but seeks to get new information for itself, 
thus consuming much time and wasting the efforts of the previous 
committee, all to the detriment of the work. The value of these 
fellowships is now evidenced by the application of new members 
of the League, who frankly state that they join in order to avail 
themselves of the privileges presented by Harvard. 


Washington University Fellowship. 

At the solicitation of your Executive Board the Washington 
University of St. Louis gave us a regular fellowship. This has 
been filled by appointment, because there were few applicants and 
but little time in which to hold a competition. This fellowship 
should be carefully looked after, the applicants should be of the 
best grade in order to do credit to the League, and the list of 
universities granting these privileges should be extended. They 
form one of the most attractive features to the younger men 
struggling for an education, and the League should do its ut- 
most to encourage the same. 

Nothing has been done toward the establishment of scholar- 
ships in mural painting and sculpture. In our opinion this mat- 
ter should be taken up by asking each of these societies to ap- 
point a committee for the purpose of suggesting ways and means. 


Annual. 

Mr. Dunning’s report called attention to the fact that the 
Annual was printed but has not met with the favor anticipated. 
This is unfortunate, but your Board feels that it was unavoidable 
for the reason that too much was expected of the committee. 
To gather the data, consisting of plates, papers, etc., the over- 
seeing of advertising and the editing of such publication is much 
more than. should be expected of any one who is not primarily 
engaged in such work. It is a tremendous task in itself, and in 
order to be properly done should be the constant work and 
thought of some one particularly engaged for that purpose. We 
feel that the Annual is a very desirable feature in connection 
with the League’s work, but it should engage a man to devote 
his entire time to it. This is something which should receive 
very careful consideration of the best committee the League can 
appoint for the purpose. They must consider, first, the advisa- 
bility of continuing it, and then the method of financing it. If 
it is done at all, it must be thoroughly done, or the League will 
suffer in reputation therefrom. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

This Congress met in London During July of the past year, 
and by invitation the League was entitled to three delegates at 
large, and each club had the privilege of sending its individual 
delegate. The League was represented by its President and 


Corresponding Secretary. The meeting was a very pleasant one 
and did much toward placing the League on a more firm foun- 
dation. In our opinion, the affiliation should be continued by 
sending delegates to each Congress. The next one is to be held 
in Vienna some time during 1908. 


At the last convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects their educational committee presented an excellent report, 
which should be read by every one interested in architecture. 
The subject was so ably presented that the Institute decided 
to raise a fund in order to carry on the suggestions made by the 
committee. This means that the two national organizations are 
going to engage in the same work, and it is our opinion that 
they can and should work together, both being interested in the 
raising of the standard of the profession, and we feel that if ap- 
proached in the right way much might be accomplished together. 
in the past there has been a great deal of unnecessary friction 
between the two organizations, but we feel that the causes for 
this have been removed and that from now on they might with 
equal advantage work together harmoniously. 


The New York convention thought it wise to establish per- 
manent headquarters for the archives of the League, and also 
suggested that a permanent Secretary be elected in order that. 
all correspondence might be directed to one place, no matter 
where the Executive Board might happen to be. We have gone 
into this matter very carefully, and feel that it is absolutely nec- 
essary to carry out these recommendations, and in this connec- 
tion call attention to the fact that it is the intenion of the Insti- 
tute to ultimately make the Octagon the headquarters not only for 
itself but for kindred organizations. It would certainly seem 
wise to try and work with them in order that the headquarters 
might be established in the Capital City. Of course, if this is 
done it becomes imperative that a permanent Secretary should 
also be a Washingtonian. There has been much dissatisfaction 
expressed over the failure of the committees, clubs and the Ex- 
ecutive Board to keep in touch with one another, and in our 
opinion this can only be remedied by having a permanent Secre- 
tary, whose duties would in part consist of keeping up the com- 
munication between the Board, on the one hand, the commit- 
tees, clubs and individuals on the other. 


Finances. 


We wish to call attention to the present scheme of finances, 
which is insufficient for the purpose of carrying out suggestions 
made: Our dues now amount to about $330 per annum, and 
work which is national in its character cannot be properly con- 
ducted for anything like this sum. In looking over the situation 
and trying to devise ways and means for increasing the income 
without making it burdensome, your Board feels that the best 
method is to have individual memberships at a nominal price per 
annum. Assuming this to be $1.00, and that we have at present 
about 1,600 members, this would mean an income of $1,600 per 
year. This would enable us to do the work properly and prompt- 
ly. If this matter is taken up it is our idea that the dues of the 
members of the clubs now contributing be collected through the 
treasurers of the clubs, but that we would not limit the mem- 
bership to clubs only, but so arrange it that any individual en- 
gaged in the profession might become a member. If this work 
were carefully done we feel that we could get in a sufficient sum 
cach year not only to pay our current expenses, but also to pro- 
vide for a foreign traveling scholarship. We also feel that if 
this were done the individual members of the League would have 
2 keener interest in its welfare. 

At the beginning of the present administration the Corre- 
sponding Secretary requested the clubs to place on its mailing 
list the President, Corresponding Secretary and Recording Sec- 
retary. This has resulted in our receiving many notices of the 
work being done by the various clubs, and has resulted in our 
being much more keenly interested in the club’s work. We sug- 
gest that this should always be done, and that the Chairman of 
the committee on current club work should be added to the list. 
One of the last notices we received from Pittsburg contained the 
programme of a competition for a traveling scholarship, which 
was to be awarded by the Pittsburg chapter of the Institute. This 
is such a commendable piece of work that we strongly urge each 
club to try and obtain from the local chapters similar competi- 
tions. This is not only beneficial to the recipient, but has a 
tendency to keep more closely in touch the older and younger 
elements of the profession. 
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Losses and Gains. 

During the past year we have lost the Architectural League 
of New York, who state that their mission is primarily to hold 
an exhibition each year, and they feel that they should devote 
their entire time to this, and, therefore, cannot actively partici- 
pate in our work. 

The Brooklyn chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
resigned for obvious reasons. 

The Milwaukee Club resigned because they were unable to 
pay the dues on account of the small number forming their club, 
and in our opinion this is an additional reason for having the 
individual memberships. 

Boston has joined the League in order to be able to par- 
ticipate in the Harvard fellowships, thus indicating very graphic- 
ally the value placed on fellowships. 

The Washington University Architectural Society of St. 
Louis has joined the League for the same purpose. 

If additional fellowships are secured it would strengthen us 
tremendously. 


San Francisco. 

During the early part of last year San Francisco was visited 
with its terrible disaster and the San Francisco Architectural 
Club lost everything it had. It is to the credit of the clubs 
forming the League that they got together and extended to them 
such assistance as was within their power. 


Recommendations. 


The Executive Board recommends the following: 

First. That Permanent headquarters be established. 

Second. That a permanent Secretary be elected. 

Third. That the committees on foreign traveling scholar- 
ships, the annual and the university fellowships be made perma- 
nent in order that the work may be continuous. 

In this connection we suggest that at this convention six 
members be appointed, two to serve one year, two to serve two 
years and two to serve three years, and that thereafter two 
should be elected at each convention. 

Fourth. That the minutes of the meetings of the Executive 
Board be immediately transmitted to each of the clubs in order 
that they may be conversant with the work contemplated or 
performed. : 

Fifth. That the membership of the League be changed from 
society to individual. 

Sixth. That interchangeable membership be established in 
order that a member residing in one city and being a member of 
the Leacue may upon his removal to another city become ipso 
facto a member of the League in the latter city. 


The report of the executive board was referred to the 
committee on committee reports, consisting of Jesse N. 
Watson, J. P. Hynes and W. D. Windom. 

The report of the treasurer, John C. Stephens, was read 
by Jesse N. Watson. The financial situation of the 
League is indicated in the report of the executive board. 

The League were the guests of the Washington Archi- 
tectural Club at a noon-day luncheon at the Willard, and 
on an excursion in the. afternoon by steamer to Mount 
Both were occasions of much enjoyment. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The report at the previous League convention of the 
committee on education, Newton A. Wells, chairman, at- 
tracted such lively interest and comment, especially from 
professors of architecture in the schools, that there was 
much curiosity concerning the nature of the report pre- 
pared forthe meeting this year. The report of the com- 
mittee was read by Newton A. Wells, chairman. 


Vernon. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 

In rendering its report upon the subject of Architectural 
Education your committee finds itself embarrassed, not for sub- 
ject matter, but rather for time and space in which to spread be- 
fore you all that it finds of interest at the present moment. 

We accept the definition of Architecture as recently given in 


the very able and interesting report of the educational committee 
of the American Institute of Architects, to the end that archi- 
tecture is a fine art, through its manifestation of beauty and its 
expression of the genius of our civilization, and that it is also 
an exact science through its structural relations. We also find 
ourselves heartily in accord with the inferential conclusion that 
the architect should ke peer among men of culture and refinement, 
differentiated only by the specialized training necessitated by his 
calling. 

The student of today is to become the architect and designer 
of tomorrow. It behooves us, therefore, in attacking the prob- 
lem before us—the education of the designer, to understand 
something of tomorrow’s needs before we attempt to offer any 
suggestion for the preparation of tomorrow’s tasks. 

What then is the trend of the conditions immediately con- 
fronting us? Are we standing upon the threshold of a great art 
epoch? If so, what are the indications as to its character? 

Not until we can answer these questions shall we be pre- 
pared to wisely recommend any changes or additions to courses 
of study already being pursued. 

Obviously the two great essentials to an art epoch are cul- 
tured taste and the wealth wherewith to satisfy its cravings. 

According to recent statistics the estimated value of prop- 
erty in the United States was $110,000,000,000; that of Great Brit- 
ain, $60,000,000,000; that of France, $42,000,000,000, and that of 
Germany, $40,000.000,000. 

An analysis of these figures gives to the United States an 
average per capita wealth of $1,331.50; to Great Britain an aver- 
age per capita of $1,357.75; to France an average per capita of 
$1,077, and to Germany an average of about $709.25 per capita. 
This shows that, with the exception of Great Britain, whose aver- 
age exceeds our own by a very small margin, indeed, we are the 
wealthiest per capita of all peoples in the mere matter of already 
accumulated property. But accumulated property does not repre- 
sent the full measure of wealth. Natural resources and the 
spirit of enterprise are elements that must be considered. 

Qur natural resources cannot at present be fully estimated, 
but we know that they are vastly in excess of those of Great 
Britain, France, or Germany, while the mere price of labor indi- 
cates that we are today the most enterprising of all the peoples 
of the earth. It is safe, therefore, to assert that the wealth con- 
dition essential to a great art epoch is already abundantly ful- 
filled in our midst. 

What now of our culture and taste? 

Culture and taste are the products of education, and that 
not merely of the artist and designer, but of the public which 
employs and gives the inspiration of an intelligent appreciation to 
his talents. We may. therefore, recognize in the extent and char- 
acter of our present educational system indications as to the ex- 
tent and quality of that culture which will control the activities 
of tomorrow’s designers. In 1800 the average amount of school- 
ing per capita in the United States was eighty-two days, or re- 
garding the school year as a period of forty weeks of five days 
each, we had a little less than six months’ schooling for the 
average citizen. In 1850 the average had risen to a little over 
a year, while at present it is considerably over five years. The 
report of the commissioner for 1902 gives the per capita expendi- 
ture for public school education in the United States as $2.99, 
that of Great Britain as $2.05, that of Germany as $1.75, and that 
of France as $1.09. 

These statistics show that we are at present spending the 
most money upon the general education of our people. 

While the condition of average culture and enlightenment 
may be based upon the extent of popular education, it must be 
remembered that the hichest culture and the most authoritative 
taste are to be found almost exclusively in that portion of the 
population which has enjoyed the advantages of higher educa- 
tional training. In this respect the United States outstrips all 
other countries by a much larger percentage than that shown in 
the matter of elementary and secondary school education. 

In 1903-4, with a population of 81,001,246, the United States 
enrolled 253,612 students in higher institutions of learning; Great 
Britain, with a population of 43,500,000, enrolled 27,070; France, 
with a population of 39,000000, enrolled 39,651, and Germany, 
with a population of 56,400,000, enrolled 52,070 students. An an- 
alysis of these figures shows that, of the total population in the 
United States, about one person out of every 320 has enjoyed the 
advantage of higher education; in Great Britain the proportion is 
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about one in every 1,568; in France, about one person in every 
983; in Germany, about one to every 1,083. This shows that the 
proportion of the better educated in the United States is in the 
proportion of nearly five to one as compared to Great Britain; 
about three to one as compared to France, and about three and 
cne-half as compared to Germany. We have not secured sufh- 
cient data with regard to the educational status of the provinces 
of Canada, but the few figures that have fallen under out notice 
indicate, for the province of Ontario at least, quite as high a 
standard. 

At this point it may be pertinently asked why, with this in- 
disputable supremacy of wealth and educational advantage, have 
we not produced an art that is commensurate with such supre- 
macy? 

One answer to this question is that our enjoyment of this 
supremacy is of too recent acquisition to have yet matured an 
art that is distinctively national, or epoch-making. Furthermore, 
we are at present living in an age which, more than any pre- 
ceding it, is scientific, and this scientific spirit of investigation 
has permeated our educational systems so completely as to al- 
most exclude, until recently, synthetic methods and esthetic con- 
siderations. Science is analytic in method while art is synthetic. 
We have become so habituated to the scientific method that we 
even apply it to our study of art itself. As a consequence we 
bave been more occupied in finding out how others did things 
than in doing things for ourselves. Perhaps this is why so much 
of our present art is but an adaptation of already matured styles. 
If we are to produce an art which shall be expressive of the 
genius of our time and our people, we must train our minds to 
something more than the taking of things apart and sorting and 
ticketing the pieces. We must learn to synthesize, or put things 
together according to intelligent planning which aims at definite 
purposes. 

This is design and when it results in self-expression it be- 
comes art. 

That we have a love for things of beauty, as manifested in 
form and color, is evidenced by the sums which we willingly 
pay for “old masters” and copies of historic buildings, but not 
until we begin to understand the nature of our esthetic cravings 
in matters of form and color, and the principles of orderly ar- 
rangement which intuitively satisfy them, shall we begin to 
produce something other than recombinations drawn from our 
scientifically assorted stores of historic formule. 

For this reason if for no other, we should welcome that 
movement in popular education which jis at present directing at- 
tention to the value of manual training. It means a better under- 
standing, on the part of the rising generation, of all those arts 
which appeal to the eye and depend upon skill of hand and 
knowledge of design. 

It will be of interest to glance at a few facts regarding this 
movement now developing in our midst. 

It is within the memories of many here present that the 
subject of free-hand drawing first began to be introduced into 
the public schools. Now it is almost universal. Manual training 
is now becoming a popular adjunct of our secondary school sys- 
tem.. I quote the following from the last published report of the 
commissioner of education. He says: 

“In more than two-thirds of the cities of the United States 
having a population of 8,000 or over, manual training is taught 
in some of the grades of the public schools. There are 588 school 
systems in the cities of the size named, and in 411 of these 
manual training forms part of the course of instruction. Ten 
years ago—1894—this bureau received reports from fifteen man- 
ual training schools. These schools had 3,362 students in manual 
training; in 1904 there were ninety-eight schools with 36,680 
students.” 

This report does not include over thirty technical schools 
of a higher type, such as Pratt Institute, Cooper Union, Drexel 
Institute, etc. 

The following are some of the subjects taught in these pub- 
lic manual training schools: 

Free-hand and mechanical drawing and modeling are taught 
in nearly all of them. Many teach carving, cabinet-making, car- 
pentry, house and sign painting, stenciling, forging, founding, and 
farming and gardening. 

As indicative of the spirit which is inspiring and giving 
direction to this movement, I will quote a few words uttered by 


. 


Dr. Harris, one of our leading authorities on secondary educa- 
tion and one of the controlling minds now directing its devel- 
opment. 

“A nation with laborers all educated in their taste for beau- 
tiful forms will give graceful shapes to their productions and 
command higher prices for them.” It is evident that the doctor 
was adroitly appealing to the universal American dollar thirst, 
Lut we may transpose his words into saying that “the nation 
with its citizens ali educated in their taste for beautiful forms 
will produce worthy art,” without in any way impairing the truth- 
fulness of the assertion. However halting and incomplete it may 
yet be, we should, therefore, by all means in our power, seek to 
stimulate, encourage and give direction to this manual training 
movement, for it is the first step toward the education of the 
public mind to an understanding and appreciation of the arts 
of design. 

That we are now treading the threshold of a new art epoch, 
any one understanding the conditions cannot fail to perceive. It 
is indicated not so much in the number and character of our 
art collections as in the movement which looks toward the im- 
provement of ou? cities, parks, public highways, terminal ap- 
proaches and public monuments. 

It is indicated not merely in the vast building undertakings 
now being projected in our principal cities, but in the proportion 
of total cost which is set apart for artistic embellishment. 

In character the new epoch will differ from any which has 
preceded it. The facilities of modern transportation are taking 
the home of the business men to the country and the suburb, 
calling for a new kind of residence design in which a knowledge 
of landscape treatment is quite as essential as that of buiiding 
construction. 

The disappearance of our forests and the rapid rise in the 
cost of lumber will soon eliminate it as a material for anything 
more than supplementary uses in permanent structures. Today 
the visible supply of soft pine will not last fifteen years. 

Steel, concrete, brick, terra cotta and stone are indicated as 
the building materials of the future. Two of these materials 
are new and admit of different treatment from any which archi- 
tecture has hitherto known. 

Modern life also calls for new conveniences in the matter 
of elevators, telephone booths, mid-air and underground means 
of communication, new methods of lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion. Economic necessities are creating new uses for machinery 
and constantly modifying the bases upon which estimates of cost 
must be made. 

Finally, the profession of the architect becomes with each 
succeeding year more complex and exacting in its demand for 
increased knowledge, skill and taste. In the light of these con- 
ditions, an increasing wealth, a rising standard of public culture 
and taste, an increasing demand for artistic craftsmanship, and 
ambitiotis building projects which are practically rebuilding our 
cities; in the presence of such conditions what shall we recom- 
mend as an adequate educational training for the architectural 
designer of tomorrow? 

Such an increased demand upon the general culture and 
specialized skill of the architect must of necessity increase the 
demand for educational preparation and we ask if a thorough 
academic education together with the special training necessary 
to a knowledge of the fundamental principles of architecture are 
possible within the limits of any four-year curriculum? 

We do not believe it, and are persuaded that the full four- 
year college or university course, devoted entirely to general 
and esthetic culture, is none too much preparation for the spe- 
cial technical and artistic training which should follow. 

We therefore commend the action of Harvard University 
which looks toward the elevation of her Lawrence Scientific 
School to the rank of a graduate school in which the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Architecture will bear with it, as prep- 
aration, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent. R. C. 
Spencer, Jr., J. W. Case, Newton A. Wells, Chairman. 


After presenting his report, Professor Wells submitted 

a series of resolutions for consideration, as follows: 
First. Resolved, That the sentiment of this body com- 
mends the present manual training movement in our educational 


system as being favorable to a better understanding on the part 
of the public of the arts of design. 
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Second. Resolved, That we commend that movement in 
architectural education which looks toward elevating schools of 
architecture to the rank of a graduate school. 

Third. Resolved, That we commend the Atelier Movement 
as a worthy adjunct in school training. 

Fourth. Resolved, That we commend as eligibility to club 
membership a general educational qualification not lower than 
graduation from high school or its equivalent. 


After much discussion the foregoing resolutions were 
adopted as expressing the sentiments of the convention, 
but with the understanding that none of them were obliga- 
tory. 

The carefully prepared report of the committee on 
Publicity and Promotion, John Molitor, chairman, was 
among the best presented to the convention. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION. 


To the question of publicity many of the brightest minds of 
the time are bending their attention; it is an age when the cos- 
mopolitan idea has gained the ascendency over the local and sec- 
tional idea. The Architectural League of America is itself an 
expression of this spirit. It is intended to be a broadly national 
movement toward the upbuilding of a great art; no local or sec- 
tional success is an edequate outcome of its efforts and labors. 

Wé have in these United States of America an empire of 
magnificent physical proportions, and it must be our task to see, 
as far as in us lies, that its great destiny, either partially attained 
or foreshadowed by the march of events, shall have an ade- 
quate expression in the noble art of architecture. In architecture 
has been expressed the grandeur of former civilization—Egypt, 
Greece, Rome—these are recreated by our imagination from 
their majestic architectural monuments and ruins. Shall America 
not see an equally important architectural expression of her great- 
ness? 

An awakening to the need for this national expression 
should be earnestly striven for. No better medium for this 
effort exists than the Architectural League of America, repre- 
senting, as it does, some of the most earnest and efficient of the 
architectural clubs of all sections of the country. 

It has been the aim of this committee during the past year 
to extend its membership, and to. this end a correspondence has 
been instituted with those clubs and prominent architects who 
might justly be expected to lend the weight of their influence 
to this national movement. In some cases there have been no 
apparent results, but it is believed that the introduction of the 
subject may eventually lead to an awakening of interest and 
ultimate co-operation in the great work of the league. 

The Boston Architectural Club, the Portland Architectural 
Club, of Oregon, the Baltimore Architectural Club, the New 
Orleans Society of Architects and the Kansas City Architectural 
Club art among those who have been earnestly sought and in- 
formed of the advantages attending participation in the work of 
this society. Ultimate success should be confidently anticipated 
if the aims, the spirit and the great field of effort and influence 
that appertains to the league are kept before them in suitable 
and convincing ways. 

The country is as yet, despite its excresence of monopoly and 
stupendous individual wealth and power, a great democracy. It 
is not, as in European lands, useless to consider the interest 
and support of the plain people as an auxiliary in any great 
movement; in fact, their support must prove in the end quite 
indispensable to any national movement of magnitude, whether 
wholly material or having an artistic and esthetic significance. 
A campaign of education in the interests of an adequate archi- 
tectural expression for the ‘nation would seem to be an important 
subject for discussion and experiment in connection with the 
plans and aims of the league. 

The public is sufficiently powerful to neutralize and defeat 
much of the best effort of the profession so long as it remains 
indifferent or antagonistic to the spirit of true art. Fine build- 
in~s are dwarfed and hidden by hideous masses of stone and mor- 
tar which spring up about them in brutal indifference and defi- 
ance of all architectural rules of beauty and fitness. Miles of 
wood and brick become a nightmare of “practical” construction, 
and convenience and beauty are alike sacrificed to popular ig- 
norance and self-sufficiency. Even when some desire is mani- 





fested to attain distinction and charm in private or public build- 
ings, the result is too often a fantastic patchwork of crude ideas. 

It should be a part of the work of this committee and of 
the league to bring some knowledge of the art in attractive shape 
before the people at large. Great architectural achievements of 
all ages might be presented in some popular form, such as illus- 
trated lectures and presentation in periodical and newspaper 
form, together with a systematic effort to inspire a national pride 
in our own progress toward a national art. Such a campaign 
of publicity would entail much effort, some expense and self- 
sacrifice, but if earnestly pursued it would have important and 
inspiring results, we believe. It would furnish this society with 
a tremendous influence and popular support in its plans for civic 
and national betterment. 

In the correspondence maintained with the various archi- 
tectural clubs and individuals in regard to membership in the 
league and to forwarding its interests in all possible ways, stress 
has been laid upon the various advantages accruing to the mem- 
Lers, and the important projects and enterprises carried forward 
by the society. Accounts of the annual convention have been 
given, with a brief resume of the results attained. 

The value of the traveling scholarship has been given prom- 
inence in connection with the clubs and younger men of the 
profession. The scholarships in the leading architectural schools 
of the country have also been presented in accordance with their 
value and importance. 

The exhibition of the league held in connection with the 
annual convention has been touched upon, and the other inspir- 
ing results of the fellowship of widely separated societies sug- 
gested. The active efforts of the league toward the esthetic im- 
provement of American cities have been cited as a tempting 
field for co-operation on the part of the individual or club. 

The use of the syllabus issued as a guide to architectural 
students was mentioned as an additional inducement of value. 

Heartily believing that in this association of progressive 
and ambitious young men of the profession there is a stimulus 
and inspiration of the utmost value to the individual and the 
community of which he is a member, no pains have been spared 
to convey this belief, with its substantial grounds, to those 
clubs and individuals who are not as yet members of the league. 

The great calamity that befell the city at the Golden Gate 
was the occasion of an effort to awaken the interest of the 
several clubs having membership in the league, and their sympa- 
thetic and brotherly aid was extended to the San Francisco Club 
in its time of stress and loss. A feeling of solidarity and mutual 
regard was fostered by this expression of generous feeling, and 
while we deplore the occasion for it, we think that our far west- 
ern member must feel more intimately one with the league 
since this opportunity to express brotherly feeling arose. 

The efforts of the architectural clubs composing the league 
should be directed toward publicity and promotion of the high- 
est ideals of architecture. There should exist such a strong 
influence against charlatanism and blundering ignorance, or sheer 
impudence, that no great offense against the principles of the 
art would be possible, at least on a large scale, in our cities and 
public institutions. A successful effort should be made to cre- 
ate and lead public opinion in these matters. Then such blun- 
cers as the dwarfing of a large monumental building by sky- 
scrapers in its immediate vicinity would be impossible. 

Even intelligent laymen are not always able to attain to 
knowledge which would help them to discriminate between 
good and bad architecture. They have no means of judging 
correctly, and practically nothing is published in the periodicals 
of the day which would serve as a criterion of architectural 
good taste. It is not to be wondered at that ignorance in these 
matters is universal among non-professional people. This is 
not only their loss, but the loss of the community at large and 
particularly of the architectural profession. An intelligent and 
appreciative public would insure a great development in Ameri- 
can architecture, for if the American people once know that a 
thing is desirable, they will spare no pains to secure that thing— 
they are less given to counting the cost of the desirable than 
perhaps any other people who have ever existed. So that if 
fine architecture is the exception and not the rule in America, 
it is due to the lack of general knowledgs as to what good archi- 
tecture is and that it is a desirable achievement in private as 
well as public building effort. 

It is only by some such general growth in public and pro- 
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fessional interest that a great national architecture can ever be 
developed. The conditions of American life, its freedom, its 
victories over physical obstacles, its audacious spirit of achieve- 
ment, its contempt for tradition-—all this should be the fruitful 
soil for a splendid outburst of architectural genius. The rapid 
development of the material foundations for society has ob- 
scured and delayed the artistic development of the nation, but 
signs are not wanting to prove that the latter is making very 
substantial growth and development, and architecture shares in 
this change. 

The fostering of this broad interest in architectural develop- 
ment has been a part of the work of this committee for the past 
year. Means were lacking to accomplish a general campaign of 
education among the public, but the various clubs have been com- 
municated with and the subject brought before them as a desira- 
ble and necessary part of their work. 

Great stress was laid upon the value of co-operation with 
and membership in the league. The more technical and profes- 
sional side of the league’s work was also emphasized, together 
with the manifold advantages it offers its members. Its scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, and other projects of interest to architects 
und architectural associations, and the value of close association 
with men from all parts of the country and from the highest 
ranks in the profession were all pointed out, not once, but sev- 
eral times in each instance. 

We believe that the results of this campaign of publicity must 
ultimately be of the greatest importance if persistently con- 
tinued and developed. John Molitor, Chairman; C. Horton 
Churchman, Alexander M. Adams, Emil Lorch. 


The committee on Current Club Work, J. P. Hynes, 
chairman, stated that it had not been called upon for in- 
formation in any instance during the year, and recom- 
mended that the committee be discontinued. The report 
was read by Mr. Hynes. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CURRENT CLUB WORK. 

The report of the Current Work Committee at the last 
convention included up to January, 1906. This report, therefore, 
refers only to the work of the clubs from January, 1906, to 
March, 1907. 2 

The clubs reporting naturally fall into three divisions, the 
first being that of the National Sculpture Society, which, finding 
its sphere of activity along lines not quite parallel to that of 
architectural clubs, is therefore unable to report in* comparison 
to them. It is, however, contemplating an exhibition of sculp- 
ture next winter in New York, which will be unique as being 
perhaps the first of the character, and will be of undoubted in- 
terest to the architectural profession. 

Second is that of a university club, namely Urbana, which 
much more closely parallels the regular architectural club, but is 
hardly on a basis for comparison with them. Its replies, how- 
ever, have been so much in line with the questions asked of 
the architectural clubs that they have been incorporated with 
them in this report. 

Third is that of the regular architectural clubs, which form 
almost the entire membership of the league, and on whose re- 
plies the herein submitted report has been based. 

No club has been incorporated in the above stated period, 
but San Francisco and Toronto are taking steps in that direc- 
tion. The increase in membership with the exception of three 
or four clubs has been exceptionally large, ranging from twelve 
to eighty-six new members, showing a gratifying progress in 
this respect. 

Exhibtions have been held by five or six of the clubs during 
the year; Chicago defraying the expense by direct subscriptions; 
Urbana by drawing on the treasury funds; the Twin City Club 
by limiting to local exhibits held an exhibition with practically 
no expense, while the remainder of the clubs continue to raise 
the money by issuing a catalogue containing advertisements to 
defray the expenses of exhibitions. 

In the matter of education, three clubs have established 
Ateliers, while two have access to Ateliers that they do not con- 
trol. The rest of the educational effort has been made by al- 
most every club forming classes for sketching, water coloring, 
construction, etc., and also by lectures, principally on technical 
topics, given by experts in their particular subjects. 

Chicago is the only club reporting a scholarship controlled 


by itself, while Philadelphia participates in three scholarships, 
but does not control any of them directly. 

Competitions in one form or another are held by almost 
all the clubs, who report a fair average number of competitors, 
and that competitions are considered one of the best forms of 
club work. Some clubs conduct their competitions in series, 
concluding with a grand final competition, while the majority 
hold competitions on various subjects without any connection 
with one another. 

Lectures are also a prominent feature in almost all the 
clubs, with a seeming tendency toward technical and scientific 
subjects, rather than to artistic. 

The attendance at the meetings seems to be greatest when 
some lecturer of prominence is announced, or when some form 
of social entertainment is undertaken, there seemingly being a 
tendency for only a small proportion of the membership to sus- 
tain an interest in the club’s work sufficient to make them regu- 
lar attenders. 

The Urbana and Cleveland clubs have acted on the recom- 
mendations of last year’s Current Work Committee by estab- 
lishing membership committees, while the Twin City Club has 
acted on its suggestion of holding a small exhibition and reports 
that it was practically done without costs, but as yet no club 
reports having taken any steps toward establishing a scholarship 
fund by public subscription or otherwise. 

~ Your committee respectfully submit the above report for 
your consideration, leaving the matter of recommendatidéns for 
future work of the clubs to the discussion of the convention, J. 
C. B. Horwood, Toronto; J. M. Lyle, Toronto; J. P. Hynes, 
Toronto, Chairman. 

N. Max Dunning, chairman of the committee on For- 
eign Scholarship, reported interesting details concerning 
the competition for the scholarship and the publication of 
the initial number of the Architectural Annual, allusion 
to both of which is made in the report of the executive 
board. 

A memorable event in connection with the automobile 
tour of Tuesday afternoon was the visit to the White 
House, and the reception by President Roosevelt. Pre- 
liminary to the individual greeting of the members, the 
President addressed the gathering in a few cordial words. 
He stated that he was personally interested in the beauti- 
fication of Washington, that he -had naturally taken much 
interest in the efforts of the architects in this direction, 
and that he was particularly glad to welcome them to 
Washington, the city of all cities that should be of unusual 
interest to each of them. Mr. Roosevelt said that he 
would do all in his power to assist in carrying out the 
present plans for civic improvement here, and that-he was 
comparatively certain that all members of Congress would 
take the same view of the situation. 

During the tour the Capitol, Congressional Library 
and the public buildings under construction were visited. 
The afternoon ended with an inspection of the remarkable 
collection of tapestries at the residence of Charles M. 
Foulke. 

The lecture in the evening by Glenn Brown on The 
Artistic Development of Washington was of much educa- 
tional value. A collection of views of unusual interest was 
shown portraying the contemplated improvements. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The opening business of the session was the report of 
the committee on reports. This presented a summary of 
desirable recommendations for the consideration of the 
convention. ‘The report was as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON. REPORTS. 
The Committee on Reports respectfully submits the following 
recommendations : 
First. That an individual membership be added to the 
league. For this purpose a special committee be appointed by 
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the chairman of this convention which shall report to the Execu- 
tive Board within three months and the Executive Board shall 
report to the individual societies during October, 1907. On the 
majority of the active members consenting to this amendment 
the Executive Board shall proceed forthwith with the establish- 
ment of the individual membership subject to the ratification of 
the next convention. 

Second. That the Executive Board be empowered by this 
convention to establish headquarters and appoint an assistant 
secretary, provided that such may be done within the revenue of 
the league. 

Third. That the Executive Board endeavor to have the act- 
ive members forming the league alter their constitutions to permit 
of the interchange of memberships and the establishment of a 
uniform minimum non-resident membership fee. 

Fourth. That section 32, article VIII, be struck out and 
replaced. 

Amendment to article VIII, section 32: 

The Standing Committees of the League shall consist of 
three members to be appointed by the speaker of the 1907 con- 
vention, one to serve one year, one to serve two years, and one 
to serve three years, and after the expiration of the one-year 
term one member shall be appointed by the chairman of each 
convention to serve three years. The member of the committee 
holding the senior appointment shall be chairman. 

The Standing Committees of the League shall be: 

Committee on Publicity and Promotion. 

Committee on Education. 

Committee on Traveling Scholarship. 

Committee on Architectural Annual. 

Committee on University Scholarships. 

Fifth. That the incoming executive ‘be recommended to 
send copies of the minutes of its meetings to the secretary of 
each active member of the League immediately after each meeting 
of the board. 


Sixth. That the League continue to publish the Archi- 
tectural Annual. 
Seventh. That the Traveling Scholarship be held only when 


the revenues of the League warrant the expenditure. 
Eighth. That the European Tour Committee be continued. 
Respectfully submitted. W. D. Windom, J. P. Hynes, J. 
N. Watson, chairman. 
The recommendations of the committee on reports were 


adopted. 

There was no contest for the office of President of the 
League for the ensuing year. J. P. Hynes of Toronto, 
Can., was duly elected president. The committee on 
nominations offered a complete list of members of commit- 
tees and the speaker announced that he would accept these 


as his own selections. ‘The committees are as follows: 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Publicity and Promotion.—Jesse N. Watson, St. Louis, three 
years; Alfred S. Alschuler, Chicago, two years; Alex M. Adams, 
Philadelphia, one year. 

Education—Prof. Newton A. Wells, Urbana, Ill, three 
years; H. V. Von Holst, Chicago, two years; Frederick M. Mann, 
St. Louis, one year. 

Traveling Scholarships——Prof. Percy Ash, G. W. U., Wash- 
ington, three years; Albert G. Skeel, Cleveland, two years; S. 
C. Gladwin, Cleveland, one year. 

Architectural Annual—Edmund Poggi, three years; Chas. 
M. Remey, Washington, two years; N. Max Dunning, Chicago, 
one year. 

University Fellowships—Prof. Emil Lorch, of the University 
of Michigan, three years; August G. Headman, San Francisco, 
two years; Charles T. Ingham, Pittsburg, one year. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Individual Membership—E. Helfensteller, Jr., St. Louis; 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis; John B. Stephens, St. Louis. 

European Tour.—Prof. N. A. Wells, Urbana, Til. 


There was a lively discussion as to the place of hold- 
ing the next convention. Strong arguments were made by 
the Chicago delegates in favor of Chicago’s claims. The 
Detroit delegation urged that in order of sequence their 


city was entitled to the convention. They were armed 
with an imposing collection of invitations from all the 
local societies of architects, the mayor and several public 
bodies. Detroit was unanimously selected. 

The business of the convention ended with a vote of 
thanks to the Washington Architectural Club for courteous 
attention and entertainment; and to the speaker and sec- 
retary of the convention for the able manner in which its 
deliberations were conducted. 

Especially entitled to commendation was the genial 
secretary of the Washington Club, Hector Stewart Mc- 
Allister. The innumerable details of the convention de- 
volved upon him, and they were dispatched with an ad- 
mirable intelligence and courtesy. 

Two enjoyable occasions marked the afternoon of the 
closing day: An automobile tour through the residential 
section ; and a reception at the Octagon House. 

THE BANQUET. 

The banquets in Washington of the architectural as- 
sociations are certain to’ prove of unusual interest and im- 
portance. Not only is the architectural oratory of a high 
order ; but artists, authors and statesmen of national repu- 
tation add their wit and wisdom to the occasion. The 
selection of Waddy B. Wood as toastmaster of the League 
banquet was fortunate. His remarks throughout were ap- 
propriate and felicitous. 

J. P. Hynes, the newly elected president of the League, 
responded to the toast, “The Future of the Architectural 
League of America.” Ernest J. Russell and N. Max Dun- 
ning spoke on the Architecture of the Middle West. In 
introducing the subject the toastmaster said: “These 
speakers come from a section of the country where, if 
anywhere, there is being developed a distinctive school of 
of American architecture, combining the utilitarian with 
originality of design based upon the use in new ways of 
the materials that lie nearest at hand.” Representative 
Richard Bartholdt, chairman of the committee on national 
buildings and grounds, said that government buildings 
should be planned for workshops. The first consideration 
should be lig!it, ventilation and ample working space. The 
style should comport with the dignity of the United States. 
The speaker paid a deserved tribute to the work of J. 
Knox Taylor, supervising architect. Cass Gilbert was in- 
vited to speak on the style of Early Steamer and Late Pull- 
man, a subject with which he had been closely associated 
at the time. Mr. Gilbert was thoroughly in accord with 
the trend of government architecture as outlined by Mr. 
Bartholdt. Meeting the practical needs frankly would re- 
sult in good architecture and real art, 

In speaking on The Development of Washington, Com- 
missioner H. I. West said that he had prepared an ad- 
dress for the occasion as he had a message for the country. 
Mr. West said national pride in the capital is growing, and 
he looked on each national gathering here as a fresh ob- 
ject lesson to the people of the whole country, and another 
step toward the fulfillment of the ultimate design—to make 
the city the art center of the United States and the mode] 
specimen of civic development for the whole world. 

Thomas Nelson ‘Page spoke of the history of the 
University of Virginia, which will always stand as one 
of the finest examples of colonial architecture, and gave 
the credit for the work to the master mind of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Glenn Brown, in the course of his remarks, said he 
wanted to take issue with a part of Mr. Page’s statement, 
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and referred to recently found correspondence between Jef- 
ferson and Dr. William Thornton, the then architect of 
the Capitol, who evidently, according to the letters, had 
acted as architect of the University of Virginia, and to 
whose views and technical skill Jefferson deferred. 

Lloyd Warren, president of the New York Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, dwelt on the rapid progress of the 
Beaux-Arts movement. J. H. Moser, president of the 
Washington Water Color Society, spoke on Color in Archi- 
tecture, the advancement of which in America he credited 
chiefly to the work of John La Farge and Louis C. Tiffany. 
Percy Ash spoke on the George Washington University ; 
W. D. Windom on the Washington Club; J. Knox Taylor 
on Government Architecture, a theme on which his posi- 
tion, he said, made it injudicious to speak. He extolled 
the work of C. B. J. Snyder, architect of school buildings 
for New York. The very successful banquet closed with 
the remarks of Franklin W. Smith who spoke of early 
concrete construction in the United States, and of the great 
value of concrete as a building material. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





GrapHIcAL HANDBOOK FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN. By 
John Hawkesworth, C. E. Price $2.50 net. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, New Yorke 
Within a short time there have been published several works 

on Reinforced Concrete. This is an index of the great demand 

now existing for the latest information on this subject. Supple- 
menting in a degree the instruction given in these works, this 

Graphical Handbook shows at a glance what the other books 

require to be figured out from tables and formula given. The 

author in an ingenious series of plates shows graphically by 
means of plotted curves the required design for the simpler forms 
of reinforced concrete, such as slabs, beams and columns, under 
various conditions of loading, explained by practical examples. 

Nothing except reference to a plate is needed to select a design 

for given conditions. The book will be of much value to those 

architects and engineers who do not build in this material suffi- 
ciently to require the services of an expert. 

QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS FROM THE Gas ENGINE. Published by 
The Gas Engine Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price $1.50. 

This book has been compiled from the “Answers to In- 
quiries” column in The Gas Engine, and consists of the more 
irteresting and valuable inquiries which have appeared in the 
journal for the past eight years. The inquiries relate to the 
design, construction, operation and repair of gas and gasoline 
engines for stationary, marine and automopile use, and have been 
asked by some of the brightest and most progressive readers of 
the country. The answers were made by some of the best rec- 
ognized authorities on the various subjects in America and Eu- 
rope. Believing that they have a permanent value, they have 
been incorporated in the present volume, which has some 275 
pages, 5x7. No motive power has more economical and gen- 
eral application than the gas engine, and this work will be a 
great help to a large number of users of this machine. 

Tue GrapHic Arts AND Crarts YEAR Book, 1907. The First 
American Annual Review of the Engraving, Printing and 
Allied Industries. Edited by Joseph Meadon. The Republican 
Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The prospectus of this work, issued many months ago, out- 
lined an exceedingly ambitious project, wide in scope, and which 
carried to fruition would result in the production of a most 
attractive exponent of the Printing Arts. No one who examines 
this work will question the fulfillment in an eminent degree of 
the promises of the initial announcement. The high character 
of the book is sufficient apology for the months of delay that 
the publishers have found unavoidable. From the opening pho- 
togravure illustration of Caxton before Edward IV. to the last 
line of the advertising pages the book is a “thing of beauty.” 
The three and four-color pictures which abound throughout are 


from some of the foremost engravers and printers of America 
and Germany. Articles treating of numerous subjects of im- 
portance to the engraver, printer and paper-maker are from 
American and European sources of the highest authority. Every 
detail of the work evidences artistic conception, intelligent and 
untiring effort, and the taking of infinite pains. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence, Chicago. 
Two residences, Cleveland, Ohio, Frank B. Meade, architect. 


Apartment building, Toledo, Ohio, Bernard Becker, ar- 
chitect. 


First Baptist Church, Vancouver, B. C., Marsh & Russell, 
architects, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Garden of Richard Canfield, Saratoga, N. Y., Chas. W. 
Leavitt Jr., landscape engineer, New York. 

Parental Schgol Buildings and Grounds, Jamaica, N. Y., 
C. B. J. Snyder, architect, superintendent of New York School 
Buildings. 

Residence of H. W. Hahn, Barrington, Ill, Treat & Al- 
schuler, architects. Two exterior and two interior views and 
plans are shown. 

McKinley Memorial, Columbus, Ohio, Lord & Hewlett, ar- 


chitects, New York, H. A. MacNeil, sculptor, New York. Three 
views are shown. 


The James E. Yeatman High School, St. Louis, William B. 
Ittner, architect. Is of fireproof construction, contains forty-one 
rooms and cost $400,000. 


An artist’s summer home in the mountains. Design placed 
first in competition of the Rochester Architectural Sketch Club; 
submitted by Hugh Chrisp. 


Design for’ addition to the Allegheny Court House, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Palmer & Hornbostel, architects. In this design it is 
proposed to erect a tower some 725 feet high within an existing 
court, 75 feet in length. The construction would be the steel 
frame, faced with Vermont granite. 


The Rockefeller building, Cleveland, Ohio, Knox & Elliot, 
architects. General exterior view and entrance hall are shown. 
The building is a typical hollow tile, fireproof, steel frame 
structure. The halls, lavatories and corridors are finished in 
white marble from floor to ceiling. 


Selections from the 1907 exhibition of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club: Living room and central court of residence of 
Louis C. Tiffany at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I.; Ravisloe Coun- 
try Club, Treat & Alschuler, architects, Chicago; sketch for 
house for Mr. Lovell, Oak Park, Ill, Tallmadge & Watson, 
architects, Chicago; Union Station, Washington, D. C., D. H. 
Burnham & Co., architects; South Shore Country Club, Chi- 
cago, Marshall & Fox, architects; grotesque in main cornice of 
cadet barracks of United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y.; house and garden for Dr. Cochran, Myron Hunt 
and Elmer Grey, architects, Los Angeles, Cal.; house at Santa 
Monica, Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey, architects; Garfield 
Park Refectory, Chicago, W. C. Zimmermann, architect; San- 
ger monument, Dean & Dean, architects, L. Hermant, sculptor ; 
Notre Dame, Paris, sketch by C. H. Hammond; residence for 
F. A. Price, H. R. Wilson, architect, Chicago. These illus- 
trations are representative of this year’s exhibition. First in 
importance in the exhibition was the series of drawings for 
the improvement of Washington, D. C., loaned by the national 
government. ~The project itself is one of the utmost interest 
to architects, as well as to every patriotic citizen. The drawings 
are remarkable-specimens of architectural rendering. Next in 
attractiveness was the unique exhibit of the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. In a room set apart for the purpose Mr. Wright 
had treated the walls in a color scheme favorable to the ex- 
hibit, and employed accessories strongly Japanese in character. 
The walls were hung with numerous drawings, characteristi- 
cally rendered, of a wide range of buildings designed in Mr. 
Wright’s individual style. Models were shown of a proposed 
church in Oak Park and of other important buildings, all in 
the spirit of Mr. Wright’s style of design. 
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Illustrating a Concrete Block House of Dr. H. C. Howard, Champaign, Illinois 
f. F. M. White, Architect, roofed with Asbestos “Century” Shingles, laid French Method. 


Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
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ASBESTOS 
“CENTURY” 
SHINGLES 


will outlive the building with- 


out either Paint or Repairs 








Exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere and elements for a 
short period, the hydration and 
subsequent crystallization 
which takes place, converts As- 
bestos ““Century”’ Shingles into 
absolutely impermeable roof 
coverings, which, as such, defy 
all changes of climates, and thus 
become greatly superior to 
other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos * Century” Shingles 
are 5c per square foot 


at Ambler, Pa. 


FACTORS: The Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 




















-IN the construction of a Building, the rela- 
tion of the architect and engineer to the 
building are very similar to the relation 
of the physician to his patient. 


The designing and construction of the fireproofing 


of the building 1s only one of the elements of the 
building which the general practitioner must treat. 





It is so important an element, however, and so vi- 
tally concerns the welfare of the building, that it 
might be worth while to call in a specialist. 


We are specialists in fireproof construction, and this 
is the largest organization in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to this work. 


The services of our engineering and designing de- 
partments, our long and constantly broadening ex- 
perience, and all our vast fund of data, are at the 
service of the profession for the discussion of spe~ 
cific cases. 


Ask us to discuss with YOU the fireproofing of 
YOUR prospective building, and “put it up to us” 
to prove our c aim that we can give you the best 
construction at a reasonable and acceptable cost. 


Let us help you while you are planning. Don't 
wait until after your work is done. 


Write us, or call at any of our offices. 


National Fire Proofing Co. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Commercial Nat'l Bk. Bldg, Land Title Building Victoria Building 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON WASHINGTON 
Fulton Building Old South Building Colorado Building 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
Flatiron Building © Lumber Exchange Bldg. Union Trust Building 


LONDON, ENG., 27 Chancery Lane 























PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
Who admire beautiful and imposing columns 


ARTISTIC PEOPLE 
Who appreciate columns that are true in classic proportions 


PRACTICAL PEOPLE 
Who desire durable columns that cannot come apart, want 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns 


in their homes. Specify them in your next contract. Architecturally 
and mechanically they are the best columns made 

for all exterior and interior use. Our illustrated 

catalog will interest you, Write for it today. 


HENRY SANDERS COMPANY 
830-1030 Elston Ave., Chicago 
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ARCHITECTS 








who are unfamiliar with the economical, 
durable, sanitary, artistic and fire proof 
qualities of Tiling as a covering for floors 
and walls in hospitals, railroad stations 
and all public buildings and for the bath- 
rooms, kitchens, laundries, mantels, fire- 
places, vestibules and porches of private 
residences should write for 


Tile in Economical Building 
Durability of Tile 


and other booklets Sent Free to any 
architect by the 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
OF TILE INDUSTRY 


60 Corcoran Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








The Winkle Terra Cotta 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


| In All Colors 


OFFICE : 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: Cheltenham, St. Louis 

















Advance News Indicating Chances to Sell 


Plans, Materials, Fixtures, Furniture, 
Machinery 


may be secured with promptness, sa | and thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, 
rom 
THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Robert and Linn Luce 
26 Vesey St. - - - NEW YORK 68 Devonshire St. - - Boston 
206 E. Fourth St. - CINCINNATI Railroad Bldg. - - - DENVER 











J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


83-91 Illinois Street - - ~ CHICAGO 





‘07 Edition 








Spring r ainting 
A seasonable circular on the vital subject of paint. Different 
forms of metal and wood construction are attractively illus- 
trated, and there’s just enough “‘talk.” Write for free copy B 62. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, U. S. A. 














Put into the White House Cudell 
by the U.S. Government, — Anti-Syphon 


F. E. CUDELL'S 
Patent Sewer - Gas 
and Backwater Trap 
For Wash Bowls, Sinks, Bath 

and Wash Tubs. 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 




















Take Advice! 





Are You Furnishing Your Home? 
It Will Save You Money! 


The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the right thing in personal dress, 
gives pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. You need 


“Interior Decoration” 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 
Profusely illustrated; 10 cts. by the month; $1.00 a year; specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 
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ACCURATE SIMPLE CLOCK SYSTEM 


Cos7is MNOTTTING 70 OPERATE 


ThieD AND /tgHlyY FECOMMENDED. 
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For Specifications and estimates address. 


Plain or Ornamental. HAH # AU TOMATI CS. CLOCK ce 


fil Runs and och ae - to Boo Clocks. 6 Schiller Building 
-- — Chic. ago lines. 


Master Clock. 
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You need the Information 


Contained in 


C oncrete and Reinforced 


Concrete Construction 


By HOMER A. REID, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Assistant Engineer, Bureau of Buildings, New York City 


906 pages; 715 illustrations; 70 tables; $5 net, postpaid 





SUNSET 
ROUTE 


200 working drawings of bridges, bridge piers and 
culverts; 60 working drawings of sewers, water 
mains and reservoirs; 30 working drawings each of 
retaining walls and dams; 200 working drawings of 







buildings and foundations, including shops, round- between 
houses, etc. Every structure illustrated is described, S P 

’ the method of construction is explained and where pos- an Francisco 
sible the cost is given. There are chapters telling how to Los Angeles 
compute girders, arches, columns, tanks, bins, walls, pat 






conduits and chapters on proportioning, mixing and 
laying concrete, on doing concrete work in freezing 
weather, on facing and finishing concrete, on water- 
proofing concrete, on the physical properties of con- 
crete, on cement testing and on concrete block 
manufacture and construction. 


New Orleans 









Perfect dining service — Draw- 
ing room sleepers—Observation 
cars with library and cafe- 

Tourist Excursion car parties 







This book contains more text pages, more drawings 
and more tables of test data on concrete and rein- 
forced concrete construction than any other book 
in the world. It has more new matter—material 
never previously published. This work is a combination 
of several books in one; it is complete, up-to-date and 
original. No other book on concrete contains one- 
tenth as much of the very latest data on tests, theory 
and practice. The cost to publish this book has been 
more than double the original estimate, but the price 


every week to Chicago, Saint 


- Louis, Cincinnati, Washington 


and New Orleans. 


Connections at New Orleans 
with trains for the north and 
east and Southern Pacific's 
New Orleans- New York lux- 
urious new coastwise steamers. 
Steamer trip adds no additional 

















expense to cost of ticket. 





will for the present remain at $5 net postpaid. 
Write agents anywhere. 






Every Architect and Draughtsman should have a copy 


PORTER, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers 


358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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| THE 
| CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


| IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
| BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
| PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
| BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 
DESIGNATE ‘‘MODEL C” 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
~ ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. 


MISSION FINISHES INSTALLED IN CONNEC- movetc open. 


Any furniture or woodwork finished with Ad-el-ite will be surprisingly beautiful. TION WITH THE U. S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 





beret oy ae eatoummenintesruer dain racer —— —— VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
t » Dull, Velvety, Missio: ect so eagerly sough a mire} the artis- 
icts Shebdbilaa “hehe tace cokaniheaaeaehdane: CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 
Further and interesting details sent with sample and elaborate color-card free nm re- 
a ra ade a pan ak acne THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 




















- CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
Sta. G. Chicago z 


NORTH-WESTERN Peerless Mortar 
TERRA COTTA CO. Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and special colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 


They are the original and standard colors for mortar 




















WORKS AND OFFICE: 
CLYBOURN AND WRIGHTWOOD AVENUES 
Branch Office: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 


CHICACO Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHED 1844 





























coca HOW TO JUDGE 


VENTILATION 


AIR WASHING ARCHITECTURE 


DRYING By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Mechanical Draft @ A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings. 
COOLING @ No attempt is made to set up absolute standards, 


but the reader is enabled to form bases for his own 











opinion, and to learn the fundamentals of good and 
Get Catalogue 53-I bad bathe. 


SPECIFY “N. Y. he APPARATUS @ Eighty-four Illustrations. Price, $1.50. Postage, 15c. 


New York Blower Co. Porter, Taylor & Co. 


Office: 25th Place and Stewart Ave , Chicago. Factory: Bucyrus, O. 358 Dearborn Street 3 3 CHICAGO 
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Lake Front, South Shore Country Club. Chicago. Marshall & Fox. Architects. 
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South Shore Country Club. Chicago. Marshall & Fox. Architects. 





Union Station, Washington, D.C. D.H. Burnham & Co., Architects. 
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MC KINLEY MEMORIAL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Lord & Hewlett, Architects, New York 
H. A. MacNeil, Sculptor, New York 
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RESIDENCE FOR H. W. HAHN, BARRINGTON, ILL. 


Treat & Alschuler, Architects, Chicago 
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Treat & Alschuler, Architects, Chicago MAY, 1907 
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Central Court, Residence of Louis C. Tiffany, Cold Spring Harbor. L. I. Ravisloe Country Club. Treat & Alschuler, Architects. i 
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Garfield Park Refectory. Chicago. W. C. Zimmermann, Architect. 
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Sanger Monument, Dean & Dean, Architects. L. Hermant,. Sculptor. Notre Dame, Paris, Sketch by C. H. Hammond. Residence for F. A. Price. H. R. Wilson, Architect. 
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(in illustration of articie Miocel rounds for ocn 0: Lunlaings / MAY. 1907 


C. B. J. Snyder, Architect, Superintendent of INew York School Duridings. 
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PARENTAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. JAMAICA, N. Y. THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
C. B. J. Snyder. Architect, Superintendent of New York School Buildings. (In Illustration of article ** Model Grounds for Sch>ol Buildings *’) ae aa RECORD 
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THE ROCKEFELLER BUILDING. CLEVELAND. O. 
Knox & Elliot. Architects 
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SUN DIAL, GARDEN OF RICHARD CANFIELD, SARATOGA, N. Y. 


Chas. W. Leavitt, Jr., Landscape Engineer, New York 
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RESIDENCE, CHICAGO 
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Chas. W. Leavitt. Jr.. Landscape Engineer, New York MAY. 1907 
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ENTRANCE HALL. THE ROCKEFELLER BUILDING. CLEVELAND 
AND NEWS RECORV 
MAY. 1907 


Knox & Elliot. Architects 
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AN ARTIST'S SUMMER HOME IN THE MOUNTAINS 
DESIGN PLACED FIRST IN COMPETITION OF THE 
ROCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB 
Submitted by Hugh Chrisp. 
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ALLEGHENY COURT HOUSE, PITTSBURG. PA. 


Palmer & Hornbostel. Architects 


DESIGN FOR ADDITION TO THE 
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RESIDENCE. CLEVELAND. O 


Frank B. Meade. Architect 
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APARTMENT BUILDING, TOLEDO O THE INLAND ARCHITECT i 
Bernard Becker, Architect AND NEWS RECORD | 
j MAY. 1907 





